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A Benevotent Funp. 


To most people it would seem a little late at the 


end of the nineteenth century to argue that benevolence 
is a good thing and that it cannot have much practical 
value unless an available fund is in existence. It is 
difficult to meet a veterinary practitioner who does not 
complain either of over-crowding or of bad times. 
We all acknowledge the intensity of the struggle for 
existence and in doing so recognise that some of the 
weaker, poorer or more unlucky must go to the wall. 
Superficial readers of Darwin may possibly argue that 
it is useless to attempt interference with nature, and 
that the inevitable struggle for existence should be 
permitted to work out our destiny untrammelled by 
artificial protection. Civilised people acknowledge 
the struggle for existence as a fact, but civilisation 
is one constant battle with nature. Fields would not 
grow useful crops, and bad men’s passions would 
flourish unchecked but for the forces of civilisation. 
The cruelty of nature is sometimes matched by the 
barbarity of man but we have passed the age in which 
we publicly exclaim ‘‘ Serve him right’? when our 
luckless fellow labourers succumb to the hardships of 
civilised life. 

To help the weak, to comfort the stricken, to cheer 
the despondent are looked upon as noble actions by 
most men. All over Britain the working men have 
formed societies to assist each other. No body of men 
—save only veterinary surgeons—can boast that they 
have no benevolent fund. Licenced victuallers, com- 
mercial travellers, chemists, ministers of religion, 
journalists, actors, doctors and lawyers‘ all have 
benevolent funds from which to help their widows, 
their orphans and their-stricken brethren. We alone 
have none. 

Our condition is deplorable, and only one excuse 
tan be pleaded—that we are a very young corpora- 
tion and a very poor one. So long as we, with be- 
coming modesty, plead these excuses our case is not 

hopeless, and the good feeling and often-shown 
generosity of the profession may be relied on for an 
efort to remove the stigma. 

Very often has a plea been made for help to raise 
some poor fellow from the effects of a crushing blow, 
ot some poor woman or child from the misery follow- 
ingan unexpected death, and never have our mem- 
ters failed to respond. This isolated and spasmodic 

‘ction, which proves the will and the ability, it is 
low desired to convert into an organised and con- 
'nuous effort. It is proposed to make a commence- 
hent, to collect alittle fund with faith and hope in its 

ing @ permanency, to at any rate do what we can 

wards a praiseworthy object. 
nobjectionable in every respect, right noble and 
vod as is such a scheme, it has been twice received 
suspicion at meetings of veterinary surgeons. 
‘tain it is that this cannot be due to want of good 
ling. The failure to appreciate is doubtless that 
tthe head not the heart, of intelligence not of 


| sentiment. Some portion of the opposition to 
corporate benevolence may also be traced to misunder- 
standing, and this can be removed by explanation— 
in some cases. The facts are :— 

(1) Death, disease, and misfortune sometimes 
cause misery to practitioners or their relations. 

(2) There is no fund from which to give the help 
which is needed in such cases. 

(3) There are many members of the profession 
willing to subscribe to a fund. 

(4) It is earnestly desired to establish a fund with 
the willing co-operation of all veterinary societies. 

(5) If such a fund were formed it would in no way 
conflict with any other society, nor could it operate to 
encourage improvidence. 

(6) All funds are at first small and cannot grow un- 
til they are at least formed. An acorn is needed to 
produce an oak. 

From these facts our readers may draw inferences. 
We refrain from doing so for reasons hinted at above. 





“Wat's IN A NAME?” 


In noticing the veterinary report of the Board of 
Agriculture for 1896 we commented upon the fact that 
the title page made no mention of “ Veterinary” but re- 
ferred in full to the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of 
Cattle) Acts. The contents of the report were solely 
concerned with veterinary work save one page about 
weighing cattle contributed by Major Tennant. Proba- 
bly the ordinary reader of the report would imagine this 
anomalous condition due to the red-tape and circumlo- 
tution of a government department. We know better 
and bitterly resent the deliberate suppression of the word 
“Veterinary.” It was perpetrated under the reign of 
Mr. Herbert Gardner with the intention of subordina- 
ting, if not suppressing the veterinary element of the 
Board. 

It is gratifying to find the public are not deceived, and 
we hope that as truth prevails our profession may soon 
see areturn to the right and proper title of a report 
which tells of veterinary work done for the State. 

In The Times the report was reviewed under the title 
—“The Veterinary Report, 1896,” and the first sentence 
was as follows :— 

‘* No more appropriate name than the above suggests itself 
for the volume issued by the Board of Agriculture under the 
somewhat cumbrous title of ‘‘ Annual Reports and Proceed- 
ings under the Diseases of Animals Acts, the Markets and 
Fairs, Weighing of Cattle Acts, etc.” As a matter of fact 
this annual publication has taken the place of the periodical 
report of the old veterinary department. This report was 
always looked for with much interest by the stockbreeders of 
this country.” 

The notice in The Live Stock Journal also commenced 
with a reference to the name of the report. It said— 

‘‘ The annual report of the Veterinary Department which 
is now somewhat absurdly described etc.” . +. +. 
is a pity that the old title of the report should have been 
changed in order to bring in the observations about selling 
cattle by live weight, as the one subject has nothing towith 
the other.” 

The name was only changed to cover the pretence 
which was used to substitute Animals Division for Veter- 
nary Department. The “dirty trick” has not deceived 





The Times or The Live Stock Journal. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


CASE OF TETANUS TREATED WITH ANTI- 
TETANIC SERUM. 


By Major Josuvua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE, D.S.O. 





The patient was a bay mare, 9 years old, of G. 
Battery, R.H.A., stationed at the St. John’s Wood 
Barracks, London. She was used in draught in one 
of the gun trains, and was a somewhat stout built 
animal, what would be described as an active spring 
van horse. She was a good tempered placid animal, 
and in good condition. 

On the 1st September she was reported to me as 
having received a slight injury during the night to 
the back of the near hind leg, about five inches above 
the fetlock joint, in the centre of the flexor tendon. 
The injury was a mere skin wound, about the size of 
a penny, and did not cause lameness. It was treated 
by irrigation with a 1 to 40 solution of carbolic acid, 
iodoform dressing on lint, and a bandage over the 
whole. The wound appeared to granulate in a 

healthy manner, and went on well. 

On the 7th September it was reported to me that 
the previous afternoon she had been noticed to be 
going stiff and had refused her feed, and that an olea- 
ginous purgative and enema had been given. The 
case was, at the time I saw it at about 5 p.m., 
one of well marked tetanus, with trismus and all 
the usual classical symptoms. 

On September 8th, a supply of anti-tetanic serum 
having been obtained from Messrs. Willows, Francis 
and Butler, of 101 High Holborn, the first dose of 
24 drams was injected into the side of the neck at 
2p.m. The patient at this time was very much 
worn, all the symptoms being aggravated in a marked 
degree, particularly the distressed appearance of the 
face, inability to move, and closing of the jaws, 
the mare being unable to eat any solid food. 

Eight doses of 24 drams were given at the same 
hour with 24 hours between each injection, i.c., one 
dose daily for eight days. The patient was worse on 
the 9th September when the second dose was given. 

On the 10th, before the third dose, no improve- 
ment, but no worse. 

11th and 12th, 4th and 5th doses a slight improve- 
ment each day. 

13th, 6th dose a very decided improvement, the 
distressed look gone, moves about better, jaws relaxed 
and can eat a little solid food. 

14thand 15th, 7th and 8th doses, improvement daily. 

The last injection of serum, the 8th, was given on 
September 15th. Since then the recovery has been 
uninterrupted. The patient laid down at night for 
the first time on the 20th, on the 24th was groomed 
for the first time and cleaned down and given exer- 
cise, and is now convalescent. 

No doubt the temperament of the animal was 
favourable but the course of the attack was so very 
rapid, and the symptoms so very severe, that I am of 
opinion that in the ordinary course of events a fatal 
result is all that could have been looked for. The 


anti-tetanic serum was given a good bit, as beyond 
the oil given by the farrier previous to my seeing the 
case, the only drug given was a little sulphate of 
magnesia in the water. The surroundings and nurs- 
ing were favourable, the patient being kept in a 
locked box, food being supplied twice daily, and abso- 
lute quiet in the vicinity. 








TETANUS IN THE HORSE SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED BY ANTITOXIN. 
By G. 8. Heattey, M.R.C.V.S., Morpeth. 





Hitherto the various remedies employed in the 
treatment of locked jaw have signally failed in their 
efficacy, although many trials have been given to 
reasonable and unreasonable treatment. Among the 
innumerable remedies employed there is not one that 
has been so extensively used as opium, and some 
satisfactory results have been claimed, but, when we 
consider the enormous quantities a horse can take 
without producing any effeet in this disease we may 
well dispute its salutary influence. When chloroform 
and ether were first found to possess that remarka- 
ble power of relieving spasms, it was naturally expec- 
ted that they would effect a similar sway in this com- 
plaint, but in my experience they have absolutely 
failed. I have seen the spasms suspended for a time, 
but their recurrence was always certain. Extract of 
belladonna has also been freely employed, and some 
are tempted to believe in its utility. Extreme cold 
has also been resorted to, by pumping cold water 
over the patient. Sudden fright has certain votaries,. 
such as the firing off guns between the ears; and 
numerous other nostrums, such as docking the 
patient, etc., have all been tried, with the result that 
disappointment followed closely upon the heels of the 
various experiments. It is not my object to enter 
into disputed territory and argue the case dogmati- 
cally from any particular standpoint ; sufficient to say 
that a short time ago my attention was directed to 
the following paragraph which was cut out of a lead- 
ing Edinburgh daily. The title was :— 


“TREATMENT OF Locksaw IN EpinBuRGH Royal 
INFIRMARY.— REMARKABLE RESULTS. 

During the past year experiments have been 
made upon cases of lockjaw or tetanus in Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary with Tizgoni’s antitoxin, and some 
remarkable and hopeful results have been obtained. 
About a twelvemonth ago a serious case of tetanus 
was brought into the Infirmary and it was decided to 
try the antitoxin of Tizgoni, which is known to have 
been employed with success in the destruction of the 
tetanus bacilli. It could not be obtained from Lon- 
don, so a telegram was sent to Italy, where the culti- 
vation is carried on, and a consignment arrived in 
time to restore, or, at least, to aid in restoring the 
patient to health. The antitoxin is contained in the 
dried blood serum of a horse, which is sold in bottles 
in size no larger than a drachm, and for which until 
lately a sum of £5 had to be paid. All the apparatus 
used in applying the antitoxin has to be completely 
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experimental stage, no physician allows his patient 


simultaneously, but that has not prevented physicians 


toxin in a@ remarkable manner. A _ horse, a very 
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sterilised by moist heat, after which a gramme of the 
serum is dissolved in sterile water, making the whole 
up to what is known as 10 c.cs. It is then carefully 
sealed up, and sent to the place where it is to be 
used. Usually the surgeon injects the whole if the 
case is very bad, but if the spasms are milder he will 
use possibly half of it. The injections may be re- 
peated every twelve hours. As to the results, all that 
can be said with precision, so far, is that expecta- 
tions are hopefpl. There have been recoveries 
among them, the first case already referred to, where 
injections at the rate of £1 a time were made, and no 
expense spared to save the patient's life. The total 
injections upon him amounted to £15 roughly speak- 
ing, but to-day the same number of injections can be 
made for considerably less, as the cost of the anti- 
toxin is decreasing, owing to more extensive cultiva- 
tion. Ofcourse it is hardly possible yet to define 
the results obtained, for the antitoxin being in its 


to be treated with it alone, all the methods which 
have proved beneficial in times past are employed 


from observing very marked results from the anti- 
toxin. An incident occurred some time ago at Piers- 
hill Barracks which discloses the effects of the anti- 


valuable animal belonging to a Captain was in ewtre- 
mis with tetanus, when the local practitioner thought 
of sending to the Infirmary for some of the antitoxin. 
A dose was dispatched to the Barracks and shortly 
after the injection the animal in time recovered.” 


When I had read the above description I resolved 
to give the antitoxin a fair trial should opportunity 
offer, nor was I long before a case occurred in this 
district. On the 30th of August last I was summoned 
by Mr. Potts, of the Common farm, to see a horse, 
the following history was supplie¢. A big draught 
gelding full of condition was noticed to be peculiar 
three or four days prior to my visit, stiff, tail elevated, 
breathing hurried. On turning him round to the 
light, Iimmediately noticed the characteristic appear- 
ance of the eye being swept by the membrana nic- 
titans. I then explained to my client that we had a 
case of “ idiopathic tetanus ”’ to deal with, I had the 
animal removed to“a very suitable box where light 
could be totally excluded. I then had a fresh sheep 
skin applied to the spine, told off his attendant to 
steam his head with hay and boiling water, meantime 
I wired Willows, Francis and Butler, London, for a 
supply of antitoxin, which promptly arrived by first 
possible post. 

I injected the first dose on the 81st August. 
Patient’s jaws fixed, breathing laboured, but no lung 
complications ; temperature 108, but owing to the 
extreme excitability produced I refrained in future 
from taking it. Muscular rigidity very great. 

Sept. 1st.—Sheep skin removed and warm blan- 
kets applied, 40z. doses of pot. chlor. in sloppy lin- 
seed and bran mash night and morning which 
patient sucked. 

Sept. 2nd.— Animal no worse, sweating most pro- 
fusely ; continued the treatment. 

Sept. 8rd.—Another dose of antitoxin injected 


which, owing to the great irritability caused by the 
needle rather increased the sweating process. 

Sept. 4.—Position maintained. No aggravation 
of the symptoms; continued the same course. 

On the 18th jaws showing signs of relaxing, 
muscles resuming a little of their flexibility, eating 
steamed hay; resolved not to inject again unless 
compelled ; kept up the other treatment. 

17th.—Eye full, and able to stand a little light. 

20th.—Breathing normal, can masticate freely and 
may be considered perfectly safe. 

Such isa brief outline of an interesting case. I 
am satisfied that the success was entirely due to anti- 
toxin, although one dare not neglect the other sooth- 
ing influences. 








RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM. 
By J. McGavin, M.R.C.V.S., Montgomery. 





I was much interested in reading Mr. Howard’s 
case in The Veterinary Record. JT have had a case 
recently, differing in many points from anything I 
find on record, and therefore desire to have it pub- 
lished. 

In searching what literature I am possessed of on 
the subject, I find four cases (including Mr. Howard’s) 
mentioned in The Veterinary Record, With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Howard’s there is no mention of 
the time that elapsed from death till the post-mortem 
was made, which is a very important item, as 
rupture of the diaphragm in many cases is caused 
from tympany, and occurs after death. 

The late Professor Fordie taught at the Glasgow 
College, ‘‘ That rupture of the diaphragm seldom or 
never occurred before death, that it was caused by 
tympany due to decomposition after death, and was 
then found in the muscular portion of the diaphragm, 
and if ever found in the tendinous part it was then 
supposed to have taken place before death.” 
Robertson, in his ‘‘ Equine Medicine” says, 
“‘when tympany is excessive and unrelieved the 
chief risk is usually in the direction of the occurrence 
of rupture of the large bowel or of the diaphragm.” 
Williams’, in his ‘“ Practice of Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” says, ‘“‘ Many cases of this lesion are reported 
by veterinarians. I am afraid, however, that in most 
of them the rupture has been post-mortem, arising 
from the pressure of the intestines distended with 
gas evolved after death. In nearly every subject 
brought for dissection, if kept unopened until the 
abdomen has become much distended, the diaphragm 
is found ruptured.” 

There are no cases mentioned in the (uwarterly 
Journal of Therapeutics. 

In The Veterinary Journal I find two cases, and 
both are supposed to have been the result of an 
accident. 

The following is a history of my case : 

On the 2nd of this month I was requested to 
attend a black, aged, well-bred harness mare, who 
had been healthy during her present owner’s posses- 
sion. She ate her food, composed of maize meal, 
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bran and chop that morning as usual; and was 
driven 9 miles in a trapata moderate pace. Nothing 
was observed the matter with her until she was 
unyoked from the trap, when she became uneasy and 
lay down. I saw her immediately afterwards, at 
9.30 a.m. presenting the usual symptoms of abdomi- 
nal pain. Her pulse was normal and good, breath- 
ing accelerated, conjunctival membrane injected. 
The feces were moist and a little sloppy, ‘and during 
the day she urinated twice. There was no tympany. 
At times she seemed a little relieved, but the pain 
still continued and she would sit for half a minute on 
her haunches and then get up. 

At 1 o’clock her ears became colder, the pulse was 
increased, breathing more disturbed, conjunctival 
membrane deeper in colour. By-and-bye those symp- 
toms became more and more aggravated, her nos- 
trils were much dilated, and breathing very laboured, 
pulse 100 and very weak, and she had a haggard ex- 
pression. She would stand for a little then go 
round; and at half past five fell off her legs and 
died immediately, 

I made a rough post-mortem examination one and 
a half hours after death, by candle light. I found 
the internal organs healthy, the contents of the 
stomach and intestines were soft, and no discoloura- 

tion of the walls of the intestines, but I found a rup- 


f 


and applied a stimulating liniment to the abdominal 
walls. 


After waiting for two hours there was no relief 
rom pain, so 8 grains of morphine were adminis- 


tered hypodermically, and in about two hours relief 
was obtained. with the exception of fits of struggling 
at intervals. One point to which I wish to draw 
attention is that during the entire course of this case 
there was no tympanites present, the abdomen pre- 
senting a ‘‘ tucked up’’ appearance. 


Towards evening the animal became quieter, lay 


down and got up at intervals, no food was allowed, 
but oatmeal water to drink if the animal desired. 


About 5 a.m. the respirations became greatly 


accelerated, but the surface of the body and the ex- 
tremities were warmer. 


Visited at 9 30 a.m. next day, and found patient 


standing quietly and showing great disinclination to 
move, respirations much accelerated, had passed 
urine, but bowels had not acted, gave enema which 
was soon rejected with small amount of feces and 
flatus. Ordered milk and hot water, oatmeal water, 
and linseed tea which the patient drank readily. 
Pulse quick and weak, haggard expression of counten- 
ance, kept the standing posture all day, respirations 
quieter, no signs of pain, no action of bowels but 
small amount of flatus passed, no tympanites ap- 


ture three and a half inches long in the tendinous | parent. 


portion of the diaphragm on the left side, and 
twelve feet of intestines in the thorax. 

I have had the opportunity of making many post- 
mortem examinations on horses that have died from 
abdominal affections, and in nearly all cases im- 
mediately after death, but this is the first in which 
I have found rupture of the diaphragm. 





DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA. 
By E. Watuis Hoarz, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


Subject.—A cart gelding, 4 years old, in good con- 
dition. 

History.—Was purchased recently from a farmer, 
and employed carting coal. On the morning of 
September 21st, was sent to work as usual, and the 
morning task consisted of drawing a load of one ton 
up a long hill. The animal had not finished his 
feed the previous night, and received no food on that 
morning. On returning to the stables at 9 a.m. he 
showed symptoms of acute abdominal pain and 
sweated profusely. 

On attendance at 10.30 a.m. I found the animal 
in violent pain, the characteristic symptom being a 
tendency to lie on his back, with the legs balanced 
against the sides of the stall, the pulse was quick and 
weak, respirations accelerated, surface of body cold, 
haggard expression of countenance. At intervals the 
animal would lie at full length groaning deeply, then 
violent struggling would ensue. The usual anodyne 
drench had been administered, viz., Chlorodyne 
3ij., Ol. lini Oj ss. without any relief being ob- 
tained. After a great deal of difficulty I adminis- 


Died at 1230 p.m. after a slight struggle. 
Autopsy.—September 23rd. External examination 
of body showed a remarkable absence of distension of 
abdomen; On opening abdominal cavity, the intes- 
tines presented an unusual appearance, the large 
colon seemed as if dragged out of its normal position, 
and the cecum was contracted. On further exami- 
nation I discovered a small opening in the diaphragm 
through which a large loop of the lower portion of 
the ileum had passed into the thoracic cavity. This 
opening was on the right side of the muscular por- 
tion of the diaphragm, about midway between the 
sternum and the spine, the intestine at this point was 
so firmly grasped that in order to remove it the 
opening had to be cut with the knife, both ends of 
the loop were similarly constricted just as if tied 
tightly with a string. 

On opening the thorax a curious state of things 
was revealed; the large loop of intestine occupied 
the right side of this region, and was partly covered 
by the right lung. The intestine was fully distended 
with fiuid, the walls of the gut were almost black, 
and gangrene was commencing; the contents ap- 
peared to be largely composed of blood, very dark 
in colour and stinking. I measured the length of 
intestine imprisoned and found it to be 11 feet. 

Other organs normal, large intestines contained 
ingesta in a soft condition, with exception of cecum 
which, as already stated, was almost empty. 

Remarks: The above case is interesting from the 
fact of the animal living for two days, or in all 39 
hours from the first symptoms of illness. 

I think it will be generally admitted that the lesion 
was ante-mortem, as the condition of affairs presented 
at the autopsy would point to this conclusion. 

The puzzle to solve is the manner in which tke 





tered 3}. of the extract of cannabis Indica in solution, 


opening in the diaphragm was caused, and how s0 
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large an extent of intestine managed to ganinan 
entrance to the thoracic cavity. 

The entire absence of tympanites is also remarkable, 
as in ordinary cases of fatal intestinal affections this 
symptom has always been present, especially in the 
later stages, according to my experience. 

This case also shows the extreme difficulty if not 
impossibility of arriving at a correct diagnosis in ab- 
dominal affections. I shall be glad to read any 
remanks or criticisms on the above case in The 
Veterinary Record“ 








FIBROUS ANCHYLOSIS OF THE FETLOCK: 


JOINT. 
By Major Josuvua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.LE., D.S.0. 





A paper was published on this subject in The Veteri- 
nary Journal of July, 1892, by Vet.-Capt., L. J. 
Blenkinsop and myself, and a paper was read by Vet.- 
Capt. Blenkinsop before the Central Veterinary 
Medical Association, on December 5th, 1895, which 
was discussed on February 6th, 1896. A paper was 
also written on the matter by Capt. H. M. Hayes, 
which appeared in The Veterinary Record about the 
same date. From what can be gathered by reading 
the report of the discussion on Vet.-Capt. Blenkinsop’s 
paper, it would appear that some members were 
doubtful as to the occurrence of this condition of 
things in England and hence my reason for publish- 
ing this case. 

The animal in question was a black Egyptian cob 
that had been brought by his owner, an officer quar- 
tered in London, from that country and had been in 
his possesion for some years. He had been getting 
gradually lamer for some time past, and when I was 
consulted first it was as to the advisability of destroy- 
ing him as he went lame at a walk. The pony was 
dead lame on the off fore. The fetlock joint was 
somewhat enlarged, but not enough to account for 
such great lameness, but as he had been several times 
blistered and the joint treated with various patent 
nostrums, this could be accounted for. The part 
was cool but on manipulation there was very little 
power of flexion in the. joint and when force was ap- 
plied there was great pain. The near fore fetlock joint 
was normal. I operated on the animal under chloro- 
form three times at intervals of about a fortnight, 
forcibly flexing the joint and breaking down the 
adhesions, which the first time gave way with a loud 
crack, so much so that an on-looker expressed an 

opinion in forcible language that the leg was broken. 
The pony, which was so lame that his owner con- 
templated destroying him, was ridden in the military 
‘ournament at the Agricultural Hall at Islington. 
He is now being daily used, and although when first 
brought out of the stable he goes short he is serviceable. 

this case I adopted Mansel Moulain’s plan of 
lmenting the part for some hours previously with 
‘pongio piline to relax the tissues, and directly after- 
vards applying a pressure bandage with cotton wool 
0 counteract the new sprain that is caused by the 
*xlon. I do not venture to give any opinion as to 


simply mention the result, but I cannot help thinking 
that a case of this nature might afford an interesting 
lesson if it could be investigated by the Réntgen 
Rays. 

While on this subject I would mention that two 
old patients of mine that I treated for fibrous 
anchylosis of the fetlock joint in India have turned 
out well. One ran in a race at Umballa a year ago, 
and another won a race at Simla last September. 
Both of these animals were sent to me while Principal 
of the Lahore Veterinary College to be destroyed for 
the dissecting room, as they were considered useless 
by their owners. 








HEREDITY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 





Abstract of discussion at the Reading meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association. 





(Continued from p. 171.) 


Mr. T. B. GoopaLi: Mr. President and gentlemen,— 
We have read, I am sure, with great pleasure the very 
lucid paper of Professor Dewar on this most abstruse 
subject, and as he had brought us quite up to date on 
the work that has been done by scientists in this, and 
other countries, to demonstrate, and to make more clear 
some of those great mysteries that surround the initia 
stages of the life of any organism, it will not be necessary 
for me to recapitulate ; except in passing to acknow- 
ledge, and to ask you also to metesuticliens haar necessary 
it is for all of us to bear in mind the importance of the 
beginnings of life in shaping the destines of an individ- 
ual, or of a race, and it is this very beginning that is, 
and must be hereditary, because it springs from, and out 
of, the parents. 

Prof. Sedgwick, in a monograph on the development of 
Peripatus capensis, gives a very nice illustration of what 
scientists understand by Weissmann’s terms of “ idants,” 
“ids,” “determinants,” and “ biophors,” Spencer's “ phy- 
siological units,” Heckel’s “ plastidules,” Darwin’s 
*gemmules,” or De Vries’ “ pangenes.” 

He says, “ The nuclear thread is, so to speak, the web 
of the individual’s destiny, and the ids which it contains 
are the inherited working plans of its architecture. 
As development advances, the ids are disintegrated into 
determinants, and the determinants into biophors, each 
group getting smaller until every biophor ultimatel 
reaches and controls its own cell. The way in meres | 
germ-plasm assumes the direction of ontogeny resembles 
a battalion marching to outpost duty. The main body 
steadily proceeds to distribute itself according to a pre- 
determined plan ; the battalion splits into half battalions, 
the half-battalions into companies, the companies into 
pickets, and the pickets tell off their sentries until each 
man at last finds himself at the post he has to guard. 
And just as a line of communication is always main- 
tained through the battalion, so each nucleus is kept in 
touch with its cell, and each cell with the cells around it 
by means of a fine protoplasmic reticulum which passes 
through the cell walls.” 

It is obvious that influences affecting any stage of 
development must affect larger or smaller groups of de- 
terminants, just as any command given by an officer will 
affect the number of men particularly under him, and 
may alter their original course. ; 
Once, then, grasping the vastness—for I can think of 
no other word to convey my meaning—of the infinitesi- 





vhat the pathological condition of the parts are. I 
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individual life, be it a complex one, such as a man or a 
bird, or the more simple unicellular protozoa, it 1s not so 
very difficult to imagine how the very slightest modifi- 
cation, or peculiarity, may be transmitted, intensified, and 
accentuated. — 

It is for us to search out what law of nature it is that 
rules these slight transmitted modifications of a type, 
and how it affects the question we have under considera- 
tion to-day. pet 

To use the words of Alpheus Hyatt in‘an article in 
this month’s Natural Science, “it is hoped that no pre- 
tence of being able to solve problems requiring such vast 
knowledge and many-sided considerations will be attri- 
buted to this article.” 

With your kind indulgence I propose giving a be 
brief outline of the life-cycle of one or two insects, with 
the object of seeing if we may not learn from them a 
yractical lesson in the process of heredity, and apply that 
esson to practical ends in our dealings with the preven- 
tion of disease in our stock. 

There are one or two fundamental truths we need to 
bear in mind in considering the subject of heredity ; such 
as—— 

However it is brought about, by what subtle influence 
in the formation of the chromatin, we know for cer- 
tain that the parent influences the character of the 
primitive cell, and the cell from its inception bears the 
peculiarities of its parents. This to us is of more impor- 
tance to remember than that the future mature organism 
has its characters and traits outlined in the cell. ; 

In nature the balance of life is assured by one form of 
being preying upon another ; and if, as we often see, 
there is a temporary superabundance of any one particu- 
lar form, it is because its natural] enemy has, for some 
reason, been below its normal strength ; but as sure as 
the superabundanze exists, so surely does its destructive 
agent follow very quickly to check its numbers. 

We get perhaps the best illustrations of this in plants 
and insect life, and in the relations between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms. 

I dare say many of you have noticed, as I have, that in 
some seasons whole tracts—forests, I might say, of oak 
trees—have been completely stripped of their foliage by 
caterpillars, the larve of a moth, Zortrix veridana. 
This phenomenon is seldom seen for two years in suc- 
cession in the same woods, because its enemies flock 
there to feed on it ; and amongst the most destructive of 
these is a small hymenopterous insect, which deposits its 
ovum in the young caterpillar, and, as that grows, the 
larva of the parasite lives on the non-vital parts of the 
young moth, and renders it unfit to emerge from its pupa 
state into the perfect sexual insect, and its dies, therefore, 
without propagating its kind. 

Which of the young caterpillars is it that escape the 
piercing of the ovipositors of its destroyers ? for the moth 
never becomes quite extinct. It is not those whose 
parent moths have been gifted with the highest instinct 
of their kind and generation to deposit their ova in the 
place where they will be the most secure from attack ? 
And so the careless ones become extinct, the Lest live to 
propagate their kind, and it is the exercise of the hizhest 
instinct in the struggle for self-preservation that is here- 
ditary, and by its accentuation through generation by 
generation, causes the production of a higher, from a 
lower type of being. 

In long distance rifle shooting a deviation of the 
smallest fraction of an inch at the muzzle of the rifle 

will alter the direction of the missile by feet and yards 
at the point where it strikes the target, and so we may 
by analogy surmise how the very slightest deviation 
from type in the chromatin of the primitive cell, initia- 


ting the life of an individual, may make a tremendous. 


difference in the form and character of the matured 
being. In other words, by the slightest changes in the 





cell contents of the organism just brought into existence, 
the cycle of ontogeny would be entirely changed. 

As still bearing on the problem of heredity, and as 
leading up to, and illustrative of what I shall have to say 
later about animals in which we are more intimately 
concerned, [ wish to keep your attention still turned to 
some facts of insect life, and how the everlasting struggle 
to keep the balance of life in its proper and normal 
limits, evolves and ensures that only the very best and 
truest types live. I refer to the life history of one or two 
of the gall-flies ; and although there are very many of 
them known to scientists, we will confine our observa- 
tions to one or two found on the oak. There have been 
all sorts of very curious theories in vogue about the 
formation of these. Not so very many years ago they 
were pointed out as an illustration of spontaneous 
generation. A person would take up one of these solid 
oak-galls and cut it open, and show the living thing in- 
side. People said it was impossible for them to have 
got in there, and therefore it was a case of spontaneous 
generation. Another theory, which is not really very 
old—to show how very slowly the world moves, and that 
we are only just getting enlightenment—was metempsy- 
chosis, that is, a change from vegetable to animal life. 
They pointed to these galls, and showed the little living 
thing inside them, and said it was brought about by a 
change of the sap of the tree, and that by this peculiar 
change an animal was produced from vegetable sap. The 
third theory was that the eggs of the fly reached the 
ground, that they were taken up by the roots of the tree 
into the sap again, and there they formed the galls of the 
next generation. Others stated that weather prognosti- 
cations could be made by Opening the galls and seeing 
whether they contained spiders, worms, or flies. Now of 
course we know all about them, and they are of very 
great interest to us. 

l want to keep as near as possible to the subject- 
matter of the paper we are discussing, and therefore I 
shall not enter into the question of ovipositing, nor the 
means by which the act is accomplished, but just say 
that a gall is anabnormal growth of plant tisssue, and 
any organ or part of the tree may become the seat of 
this veritable hyperplasia. The hypertrophies and ex- 
crescencies are induced by the salivary secretion of the 
larvee of the gall-flies. The motker carefully selects the 
part where the sap will suit her progeny—some in a 
terminal bud, some in the root, some in the catkins,— 
but wherever the part is, it is not a secretion from the 
parent fly, but from the newly hatched larve, that 
cause the growth. A most wonderful fact inthe life- 
history of these flies is that in most of them, Professor 
Adler, of Leipzig, has proved that there is a veritable 
alternation of generations, the spring brood of most of 
them being sexual, and the autumn asexual, though in 
some, as the Cynips Kollari, there has never yet been 
found a male, but in each generation the solitary female 
emergies from the hard marble-gall, and at once ‘com- 
mences laying her eggs. ; 

This is of very great importance for us to bear in mind 
when considering the subject of heredity. It is not at 
all necessary, even in such a highly organised being as 
this fly, that there should be actual sexual communica- 
tion. I have reared many of these myself, and I can 
verify what these other people have said. I have collec- 
ted quarts of these galls, and very carefully watched the 
emergence of each fly, and there has never yet been 
found a male emerging; but the female will go on 
generation after generation depositing her eggs without 
any kind of communication with the male. One other 
most remarkable and interesting fact in connection with 
these flies, and as bearing remotely on the question 0 
heredity, is that I have never found both males an¢ 
females emerging from one gall ; in other words, as one 
of the large galls is produced by the ovipositing of the 
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eggs from one female—one female deposits eggs from 
which will emerge male flies only, another eggs which 
will produce females only. 

The males invariably emerge a few hours before the 
females, on whom they are lavish in their attention as 
they also emerge. 

A female of the spring brood deposits 700 or 800 eggs, 
and of the autumn 1200. 

The first act of the injured plant is to throw out a 
blastem, and only those larve survive to hand down 
their art which emerge from an egg so cunningly placed 
as to excite the growgh of a nutritive blastem. 

There is probably no order of insects more subject to 
parasitic attack by other insects than the gall-flies, and 
the means of defence which have been evolved by the 
galls are many of them very curious. al 

It is quite a usual thing to find seven or eight varieties 
of insects emerging from some of the larger galls, some 
being parasitic on the first gall-flies, others being inqui- 
lines or cuckoo-flies, and others parasitic on them, and 
soon. So for the maintenance and the propagation of 
the gall-fly proper, many forces have to be fought 
against, and this it is that insures that only the best in- 
herit the instinct to protect their progeny. | 

Or, as one more illustration, just imagine the thou- 
sands of embryonic oak trees given off by one parent 
tree year after year; if these were not preyed upon by 
birds and animals of various kinds the earth would soon 
be unable to find sustenance for the oak trees that would 
spring into being. 

This fundamental law of life can be easily traced up 


fishes the larger preying on the smaller, birds preying on 
insects, larger birds on lesser or more weakly ones, the 


on, so long as nature is unfettered and untrammelled by 
the interference of man, until we reach the highest forms 
of all—man (and his domesticated animals). 

And this law of life does not stop here, for the revela- 
tions the microscope have shown us that everywhere 
there are unknown myriads of the lowest known forms 
of life ever ready to seize and prey upon these very 
highest forms, and so, having gradually worked to the 
acme of the scale, the numbers of the highest are kept 
in check by these very lowest, and then the everlasting 
stream commences again. 

We say, and I think with abundant reason, that certain 
diseases are hereditary ; and though modern investiga- 
tors in this branch of biology will not admit that the 
living parasitic organism that invades the system, and 
induces the state we call disease, can be transmitted 
from parent to offspring, there must have been a time in 
the previous history of the stock, or phylum, when the 
tendency first invaded the system of the ancestors of 
those beings which now inherit the disease from their 
forefathers. 

If the organism itself is not transmitted, the suitable 
ager for the virus or parasite is, and it consists of a 

ow vitality in some particular part or organ of the body, 
which, becoming intensified with each generation, 
tenders them more and more susceptible to attack. 

It is known that in certain families of the human race 
such dreadful diseases as tuberculosis, insanity, &c., are 
hereditary, and the taint consists of some peculiar weak- 
less or trait of constitution, making them less able to 
tesist the attacks of organisms inducing disease than are 
their more lusty fellows. 

And the same rule holds good amongst animals. There 
are certain strains of some of our best stock in which 
tuberculosis is said to be hereditary, and I believe the 
ttason is the one I have given. I have been told by a 
seat breeder that certain strains he has react to the 
tuberculin test, and are found to be tuberculous, so much 
% that he will not breed from them, but is letting them 


Every country practitioner knows how the tendency to 
attack by milk fever is handed on from parent to off- 
spring, so much so that breeders look upon it as here- 
ditary ; and this is probably due to a weakness of the 
vessels of the brain and spinal cord being transmitted 
and intensified in succeeding generations. 

The same law seems to rule the tendency to certain 
lamenesses and diseases of the horse. A peculiarity of 
gait and build induces the formation of a splint, of a 
ringbone, of a sidebone, of a spavin ; the peculiarity may 
be slight to begin with, but it 1s handed on and intensified 
in succeeding generations, and we say that is hereditary. 
But the exostoses themselves are not so; it is the inherited 
peculiarity of build or gait that makes the progeny of 
certain animals more susceptible than others to these in- 
flammations of bone and consequent exostoses. 

Where does this inherited tendency commence ? What 
is it first induces the weakness in certain strains of stock, 
of man or of animals ? 

In-and-in breeding is one potent factor, and our 
marriage laws are framed to prevent this ; but it is a 
fact that cannot be controverted, that when cousins 
marry, their offspring are generally feeble mentally or 
physically, if not in the first generation, then in the 
second, or later. And the Legislature forbids that 
children should marry, because neither man nor beast, 
bird, fish, reptile, nor insect, can give off the elements of 
sound, healthy stock, until they, the parents, have 
reached maturity. 
lt is my very firm opinion that if we had the means 
and the power of tracing back these tendencies to dis- 
ease attack to their source, we should find that many of 
them had their origin in that maddest and most un- 
natural of man’s interferences with nature’s laws, known 
by the high-sounding name of “ early maturity,” and for 
the “greed of gain,” breeding from immature parents. 
For it must follow that breeding from animals, them- 
selves not endued with the elements of maturity, this 
newly created chromatin, this new beginning of life, 
springing from and out of immature parents, cannot be 
endued with the elements of maturity fiom its inception, 
and is thus looked upon by nature as a monstrosity, 
and is unable to resist the attacks of disease-inducing 
organisms. 

In the case of the horse, the bones of the extremities of 
the stock so begotteu must be less able to bear concus- 
sion or to stand work, and they sooner or later develop 
the tendency to exostoses of one kind or another. 

We ourselves are warned that these bodies of ours are 
to be kept in temperance, soberness, and chastity ; if 
either of these injunctions is violated, the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. : 

Professor Dewar has reminded us that even when such 
a fearful disease as rinderpest is devastating a Country or 
a Continent, there are some few animals that have the 
power to resist attack, and most of us have noted the 
same with pleuro-pneumonia, or with foot-and-mouth 
disease, or with distemper in the dog, or influenza in the 
horse. This emphasises what I have said regarding in- 

sects in the crises of the phylogeny of any race ; it is the 
few that have inherited and intensified the ability to re- 

sist their natural foes that have been retained to carry 

on the race—with prebably the slightest imaginable rise 

in the scale of beings after each such crisis. 

Rinderpest is now devastating the continent of Africa. 

Of course, it is almost impossible for man to interfere 

there. The few of the stock that will be left, that will 

not be attacked by rinderpest, will beget a stock which 

will themselves be proof against rinderpest, at least for 

several generations. If a chance occurred, it would 


therefore be advisable to look after this stock and 
keep it. 
Now do we, as often av we might, pause to think of this 
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beings that come into existence, only a few reach maturity 
and propagate their kind? Which are the few ? those that 
from the development of a peculiar traits, more marked, 
though ever so slightly, in each generation, are best able 
to resist or to escape from their natural enemies. For 
though we say that “like begets like,” it is never exactly 
alike, for no two leaves of a tree are exactly alike, and 
no two men are exactly alike. ; 

Some insects have the power of mimicry, as indeed 
have some birds and other animals, making themselves 
so much like surrounding objects that they escape the 
notice of their enemies ; those that mimic best are those 
that escape, and so the very best of each generation are 
thus those selected to hand on their kind ; and so we 
find the survivors of each generation, in all forms of life, 
from the highest to the lowest, are those with a particu- 
lar trait intensified, giving them the power to resist or 
to evade the forms that would ied upon them. The 
laggards in the race fall out, and those only concentra- 
ting all their energies on the attainment of a higher 
ideal, by constant vigilance, and training themselves to 
resist that which tends to hinder them in running the 
race, go on, ever ascending “from glory to glory,” ever 
“forgetting the things that are behind, and reaching 
forward to the things that are before ;” for with every- 
thing, man or monad, there can be no rest, but either 
progression towards an acme of perfection, or retrogres- 
sion to extinction, and the cycle of phylogeny is but a 
reduplicature of that of ontogeny, each eventually merges 
in a gerontic period, and this is certainly hastened by a 

non-compliance with nature’s laws. 
Man, in the breeding of his food-stock, ignores these 
fundamental principles, and by his artificial selection, 
born of greed for gold and the prospects of profits, he 
brings into existence races of creatures decrepit and 
powerless to resist nature’s levellers ; and we, as true 
scientists, ought not to be afraid to impress upon 
breeders of stock that the kind should only be propaga- 
ted from the healthiest, and strongest, and best matured, 
if they would have races of animals able to resist what 
are known as disease-inducing organisms. For what are 
the bulk of our prize sheep, and cattle, and horses, but a 
lot of weakly monstrosities, that without our assistance 
would not hold their own for a year in the struggle for 
existence? Nature is arbitrary and intolerant of the 
existence of any being, or creature, or stock, that is en- 
feebled, or incapable, from any cause (disease or senility) 
from performing its individual part in the réle of life. 

It is only the ability to withstand the attacks of those 

enemies that keep each being, or order of beings, within 

the limits of their normal numbers that makes that 
individual or order strong and of any use in the great 
law of life. When it can no longer do this it is useless, 
and will not on any account be left to cumber the 
ground, Ifa tree is injured at a vital part, such as the 
roots, but not sutticiently so to quite destroy its vital 
yowers, it is soon attacked and killed by insects of some | 
sind or other, such as the larve of the Goat-moth. the | 

Leopard-moth, several kinds of beetles, and many 

Diptera. After these have destroyed its vitality, fungi 

mosses, and acaridw complete the disorganisation of the 

particles of which the tree was composed, and return 
the whole of it to the elements. In the same relation it 
would not be out of place to consider the part played by 
the bot-fly of the horse in the ré/e of life, and inciden- 
tally to use this as an illustration of the use of disease- 
inducing organisms. So long as the horse is strong and 
vigorous the larve rather stimulate than injure the 
stomach ; but when the host becomes enfeebled from 
age or other cause, and the coats of the stomach thin 
and atonic, the animal is no longer able to hold his own 
in nature’s inexorable law of life. He must be returned 
to the elements, that the particles of his organism may 
be renewed. And these bot larvae, then, amongst many 





others, are one of her agents employed for this purpose. | 


They no longer stimulate a healthy stomach, but they 
perforate a weakly atonic one and cause death. 

Highly bred horses cannot live turned out in the New 
Forest, owing to parasitic attacks ; whereas the New 
Forest ponies, inheriting the power of resistance for 

enerations, thrive there. . Certain strains of hounds 

ave distemper worse than others, and so do certain 
breeds of dogs, as the greyhound and the bull-dog. 
Other breeds inherit a tendency to skin diseases. All 
this is due to heredity, a certain trait or character in- 
herited and intensified. By artificial selection, carried 
on perseveringly, we might accentuate any colour, or 
trait, or special sense in a race of animals, proving the 
“senapad of heredity. “Thus man, by artificial selection, 

as produced the pug and the poodle ; but these, like 
sin, are man’s device, and nature is not responsible 
~ them ” (Professor Tyler, in ‘ Whence and Whither of 
Man.’) 

In the breeding of hounds attention is given in the 
selection of stock to the sense of scent or “ nose,” to 
speed, tongue, etc. My father, who was one of the 
greatest authorities of his day on hound-breeding, noted 
carefully every trait of his working hounds—drafted 
“babblers,” etc., and selected those with the best points 
only, and raised the Belvoir pack to be the acknowledged 
best, and breeders from all parts have got some strain of 
the Belvoir blood. My brother Will was telling me just 
before his death that the Pytchley hounds were a few 
years back getting deficient in “nose,” and he intro- 
duced a strain of the natural hunting Welsh hound, which 
though lacking in beauty and symmetry gave them the 
strain of nose they were lacking. 

Five years ago I had a breed of pure black fowls, a 
cross between the Créve Cceur and the Plymouth Rock. 
One or two of the pullets had just a few white feathers 
on their breasts. I carefully selected their eggs, and 
bred from them. I have carried this on now for four 
generations, with the result that from my original black 
fowls I have got them almost white, and I am certain 
that in another year or two [ shall have some quite so. 
But to the fowls the change from black to white is not 
an unmixed blessing ; the present stock are little more 
than half the weight of those I started with, and—the 
effect of in-and-in breeding—they are very delicate, and 
prone to illness. 

Mr. Goodall then exhibited the fowls, and pointed out 
the details of the changes that had taken place. 

Mr. Lupron: Mr. President and gentlemen,—I came 
here to-day to speak on this most important subject of 
heredity, but the different speakers have very much 
taken the wind out of my sails, for there are many things 
which they have suggested which I have thought for 
many years. It has been suggested that in the case of 
hereditary disease the body of the animal that receives 
the microbe is rendered subservient to the micro-organ- 
ism ; that is to say, habitats have to be created. That 
of course is the case with all sorts of disease. We will 
take roaring. It was said that it is hereditary, and rac- 
ing men of the present day are wild about not breeding 
from animals that roared. How could you expect any- 
thing else but that an animal should roar? If you take 
an undeveloped animal and gallop it, the lungs break 
down, or something gives way. But what do you gener- 
ally have? Hypertrophy of the heart or the aorta. You 
have them enlarging and impinging upon the recurrent 
nerve. You have that not doing its work, and you have 
a whistling noise. What has caused it? Nothing but 
man’s ignorance in interfering with nature ; taking 

machinery that is unfinished, and using it for things 
that ought to be done by adult machinery. That is not 
heredity ; it is caused by man’s ignorance. Then you 
come to another thing. You talk about sidebone and 
you say it is hereditary. Look at the anatomy of the 
horse’s foot ; consider the physiology. The heels are 1- 
tended to go upon the ground, and the frogs are intend 
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ed to press upon structures—to raise them up a little, so 
as to secure circulation all up the leg. But you puta 
calk—-I do not know if that is what Prof. Dewar means 
—but the shoe alone without any calk relieves the frog 
from undue pressure on the ground, and consequently 
you have a tissue unused. What is the result? Nature 
obliterates it, and you call it sidebone. You say it is 
hereditary ; but you have caused it through ignorance. 
Take spavin ; you say that is hereditary. I remember a 

rofessor telling me that it must be hereditary because 
it comes to the same place. I said, “ because it always 
comes to the weakeet place.” But it is hereditary in so 
far as you have formations which court disaster. There- 
fore you would never calk an animal that had weak 
tissues. You say that spavin occurs from the rupture of 
a ligament. Nature, to secure it, ossifies it together 
and makes it permanent. It is merely an effort of 
nature. You might just as well say that breakaown is 
hereditary because you have a tendon breakdown in one 
place. One you say isan accident, and the other heredi- 
tary? The subject of germs has been very much gone 
into from a scientific point of view. Darwin says that 
everything came from a few forms or one. Heredity 
comes to this, that you must form a nidus for the recep- 
tion of the microbe. You may do it in all manner of 
ways. The animal may be a little below par. When 
you congregate swine together it is productive of swine 
a and when you put horses together glanders is pro- 
duced. 

We know that glanders has been caused in a few 
weeks by putting animals under hatches on board ship. 
They have been Leather when first put on board ship, 
but three weeks afterwards, when taken out of the ship, 
they have been found to be glandered. You want to 
create atmospheres for the generation of the microbe. 
You must have an area for the microbe to live in, and a 
habitat for the microbe to invade. But you must have 
an animal in a state of defertilisation to receive it. That, 
I think, is the common-sense view. If you interfere with 
nature you always court disaster. Follow nature and you 
will be right. 

Mr. Matcoim : After reading Professor Dewar’s paper 
and listening to the two opening speeches here to-day, I 
have been somewhat exercised whether to congratulate 
the Committee or to condole with them on the matter. 
If the committee had any predilection themselves in 
connection with the theory of heredity, which their own 
views expounded, they might be congratulated if they 
agreed with the paper and the two speakers, or if they 
differed from the speakers they might also be congratu- 
lated. But if they wished to hear the two sides of the 

uestion, then they would have been disappointed, for 
the old principles of dialectics have not been observed, 
inasmuch as the three speakers are pretty well in agree- 
ment in their views of heredity. With reference to the 
Darwinian and Spencerian theories, and the Weissmann- 
ian theory, so far as I can gather from what the pro- 
fessor says, that they seem chiefly to differ—at least 
their effect on us as practical men is that they differ—in 
that the pre-Weissmannian theory held that acquired 
characters can under certain conditions become heredi- 


to agree with the essayist and opener of the discussion 
on their views with regard to the heredity of tuberculo- 
sis. I have tried to bring my thoughts in line, and I 
have absolutely failed. No doubt the matter has been 
laced very clearly before us, and the fault must be mine 
in not comprehending the way in which it has been put 
forward ; but, as it appears to me, to-day our essayist 
and the opener confused .heredity, as least so far as I 
understand it. They take the predisposition, and then 
they say the disease is hereditary ; but I maintain there 
is a distinct difference between the disease being heredi- 
tary and simply a predisposition to the disease being 
hereditary. What do you mean by microbic disease— 
the predisposition to microbic disease being hereditary ? 
Do you mean that the disease itself is hereditary? The 
professor himself in another paper says it is not---that 
the disease is not hereditary, neither is it congenital, at 
least only in a very few cases. If you give that up, and 
admit that tuberculosis is due to the tubercle bacillus, 
you cannot call the disease in itself hereditary. If it is 
not due to the tubercle bacillus I can understand the 
contention, but they all admit that the sole actual cause 
of the disease is the tubercle bacillus. I cannot see how 
you can possibly call the disease itself hereditary. The 
bacillus must infect the subject some time. It must 
either infect the germ of the futus im utero or subse- 
quent to birth. If it gains access to the body after birth, 
then the disease is not hereditary ; it is simply an infec- 
tive disease after birth, the germ obtaining suitable soil 
| for its cultivation. You have a different thing with some 
hereditary diseases that are really hereditary, and yet 
non-congenital as far as we can tell. You have, for in- 
| Stance, in what we would call an hereditary disease and 
yet non-congenital, a something in the animal—some 
latent potentiality in the animal itself that, given time, 
will produce the disease. The disease will evolve itself 
without the introduction of external organisms. If that 
is not so, then there is no such thing as hereditary 
disease which is non-congenital. We want to know 
definitely what is meant by heredity. Take the case of 
sidebone which has been discussed to-day. Would any 
one tell me that sidebones are present at birth? Yet 
in how many cases do you get sidebones produced after- 
wards, simply from the latent potentiality in the indi- 
vidual! That is a material difference, so far as I under- 
stand it, from it being introduced into the organism 
afterwards. Let us goa step further. The professor 
refers to Bang’s experiments, and he says that they are 
at all events not practicable. In my opinion, if he would 
allow me to say so, I think they are very much more 
yracticable than anything we have heard here to-day. 
Ve have only heard what can easily be put in line with 
the old fallacy, post hoc ergo propter hoc. If you can take 
a calf from an infected animal and put it on one side 
where it cannot get contagion, and it grows up without 
tuberculosis, repeating that time after time, you are un- 
doubtedly adding something to general knowledge, and 
three or four such cases would do more to convince the 
scientific mind than ever so many cases of tuberculosis 
occurring where the animals were mixed indiscrimi- 
nately. 











tary, whereas the Weissmannian theory, so far as I under- 
stand it by the professor’s paper, makes out that ac- | 
quired characters cannot become hereditary, that they 
must obtain from ancestors or from selection. In giving 
that view of it I think the professor scarcely does 
Weissmann justice. If he would look up ‘The Germ- 
plasm’ of Weissmann, published in 1893, he will find 
there that Weissmann has entirely turned his face on | 
the matter, and as a fact we have our professor here de- 
voting half of his paper to controverting the Weissmann- 
lan theory, which Tasesane himself four years ago 
gave up. : 

I should like to say one or two words on the much- 
debated question of tuberculosis. I cannot see my way 
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Olver, Slipper (Tamworth), Hodgkins (Hanley), Trigger 
(Newcastle), Burchnall (Loughborough), Carless (Staf- 
ford), Wartnaby (Burton-upon-Trent), Prickett (Walsall), 
Forsyth (Cannock), Pemberton (Bridgnorth), Green 
(Dudley), and H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. (West Bromwich). 
Visitors: Professor Stockman. 


APOLOGIES. 


Letters and telegrams apologising for non-attendance 
were received from the following absent members :— 
Messrs. Mason, Crowhurst, Hobson, Barling, Woolston, 
King, Grasby, Aris, Merrick, Barratt, Bainbridge, Lud- 
low, Rossell, Green, Wragg, Kidd, and others. 


THe LOAN OF THE INSTRUMENTS. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read, con- 
firmed, and arising out of them, Mr Trigger asked a 
question relative to the resolution passed at that meet- 
ing forbiding members retaining any of the Association’s 
instruments longer than fourteen days. He wanted to 
know how they proposed to enforce the new rule, secing 
that it ek no penal clause. 

The Hon. Sec. said that a member who was present 
at the Worcester meeting, when the resolution in ques- 
tion was passed, had since had one of the instruments in 
his possessiou two months. 

Mr. TricGer : I don’t see that we are any more forward 
than we were before. Why not fine offending members 
half-a-crown. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY suggested that the Hon. Sec. should 
bring the names forward at the annual meeting of all 
those who had disregarded the rule. He was persuaded 
that such a course would prove a deterrent. 

Mr. Triccer: You could hardly expel a member for 
that. 

Mr. BLaKEWAY: I don’t suggest any such thing, but 
if members knew that they ran the risk of figuring in 
a black list, so to speak, they would be more careful. 

The Hon. Sec.: The majority of members never 
borrow the instruments. They are borrowed by the 
same few people time after time, and when [ am unable 
to send them on to another member, I am blamed, as 
though I were keeping them inyself. 

Mr. WARTNABY said he was strongly in favour of a 
small fine being imposed. He moved that each member 
keeping instruments longer than 14 days be fined 2s. 6d. 
for each week beyond that period. 

Mr. Pemberton seconded. 

Mr. BuRCHNALL said that any member failing to pay 
the fine should not be allowed the use of the instru- 
ments again until he had done so. 

Aftes some further discussion, the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

A RESIGNATION, 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr Kidd, formerly 
of Melton Mowbray, tendering his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Association. 

On the motion of the Hon. Sec. seconded by Mr. 
Blakeway, the resignation was accepted, with regret. 


A New MEMBER. 


The name of Mr. Franklin Worcester, who was duly 
nominated at the previous meeting, was submitted for 
election, and was heartily accepted, on the motion of the 
President, seconded by the Hon. See. 


THE ProroseD DIAMOND JUBILEE Memoriat. 


The Hon. Sec. read the circular letter issued by the 
Central Association, proposing to establish a Veterinary 
Surgeon’s Benevolent Fund, as a means of commemora- 
ting the Diamond Jubilee. 

Professor Penberthy, who was asked to speak because 
of his name appearing on the circular as a member of 


give them any official information on the subject. He 
was, to a great extent, responsible for the proposal. At 
a meeting of the Central Association it was thought 
that they should follow the example of other professions 
and do something to commemorate the great event of the 
year. There were two or three schemes suggested and 
at that particular moment, he was dealing with two or 
three cases, where the relatives of veterinary surgeons 
were in deep distress. He wrote to the secretary of the 
existing provident society, and asked him whether he 
could assist any of the cases in question, and he could 
not do so, as the society, by its rules, never helped those 
who had not subscribed to its funds. It was out of that 
incident that the proposal to establish a benevolent fund 
originated. He did not know what response the Central 
Association had received to their letter, but he should 
certainly like to see something done for necessitous 
veterinary surgeons or their relatives. There was no 
member of the profession who could say a word against 
the object. Some might say it would encourage im- 
providence, but in answer to that, he should say there 
was very little hope of their raising a sufficient sum to 
encourage anything like improvidence. 

Mr. OLVER said the proposal was fresh to the majority 
of them, but it had the elements of good in it, and cer- 
tainly could do no harm. There were very few of them 
who had not from time to time come across members of 
the profession in necessitous circumstances, not neces- 
sarily through their own improvidence, but through 
sheer misfortune. It appeared to him that if such a 
fund as the one proposed could be established, it would 
be a most desirable Jubilee memorial. He failed to see 
how it would in any way affect what was known as the 
Manchester Society, and to bring the discussion into 
order, he would move that this Association co-operate 
with the Central Association in forwarding the project 
in question. 

The Hon. Sec. said he had much pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He received the Central Association’s cir- 
cular.a week or so after the last meeting, which was in 
May, and that had occasioned considerable delay. Still 
he did think he would have been justified in summoning 
a special meeting, simply to consider that one matter. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that anxious as he was to advance 
the unity of the profession, so long as they had in exist- 
ence a Benevolent Society which a man, by being 
reasonably provident could join, he did not think they 
would be making the best use of their funds by acting 
up to this new proposal. When it was remembered how 
small a sum was raised when they wished to celebrate 
their own jubilee as a profession, he could not see how 
this new fund was going to reach large proportions. 
The Manchester Society had a large sum, already in- 
vested, available for benevolent purposes, and they 
would be doing a great deal more good if they en- 
deavoured to augment the funds of that society and 
make its objects wider reaching. It seemed to him a 
pity to raise any fund which to a greater or less extent 
would be in opposition to the Manchester Fund. He 
would sooner see the Manchester Fund made into a 
National one, and available more largely for the pro- 
fession as a whole. Without wishing to move any 
amendment, he must say, that if the present proposal 
were carried, there would be uo longer any necessity to 
subscribe to a provident fund. 

Mr. WartNaBy said he had no wish to throw cold 
water on Mr. Olver’s proposition, but he would like to 
suggest the desirability of allowing the matter to stan 
over until the next meeting. He agreed with Mr. 
Trigger, that whilst the object was praiseworthy enough, 
it could not possibly succeed without affecting the Man- 
chester Society to some extent. Mistakes were often 
made by carrying these matters a little too hurriedly, 
and without deciding to shelve it entirely, he could not 





the Central Committee, said he was not in a position to 


see that anything would be lost by waiting. 
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The Hon. Sec. thought a wrong view was being taken 
of Mr. Olver’s proposition. It committed them to 
nothing seeing what could be done in the matter. 

Mr. OLVER said it was his impression that the Man- 
chester Society did nothing for anyone who were not 
members. The additional fund which it was propose, 
to establish would not be likely to reach the thousands 
and therefore would affect the Manchester Society prac- 
tically nothing, but nevertheless it might afford tem- 
porary and much needed relief in many cases of distress. 

The resolution ws then put to meeting and lost. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY then moved the consideration of the 
letter be deferred until the next meeting. He said that 
to a great extent, his sympathy was with the matter, but 
at the same time, they had the Manchester Society to 
consider. The way out of the difficulty in reference to 
the Manchester Society was for everyone of them to 
become members of it, and when they had a voice in 
the management of its affairs, they could conduct the 

Society on more popular lines. He himself was quite 
ee to join the Manchester Society: with that 
object. 
Tectene PENBERTHY pointed out that the Committee 
suggested by the Central Committee would be repre- 
sentative of all the societies. It was not a matter for 
any one society, but for the whole profession. The funds 
of the Manchester Society have been organised for a 
specific purpose, he was of — that nothing short of 
an Act of Parliament, specially introduced, could enable 
them to divert those funds to any other purpose. 
The PrestDENT did not think they were pledging 
themselves to anything by agreeing to co-operate with 
the Central. Their work would be work of inquiry. 
Mr. WarRTNABY begged to second Mr. Blakeway’s 
motion. 
Mr. Maco could scarcely think the members of the 
Central would associate themselves with any movement 
that had no good in it. At the same time, as the matter 
had been somewhat sprung upon the members of the 
Midland Association, he thought there could be no 
harm done by adjourning the discussion until the next 
meeting. 
Mr. Blakeway’s motion was then put to the vote, and 
carried. : 


Professor STOCKMAN then read an interesting paper on 
“Some Investigations into Black Quarter and the Effi- 
cacy of Setoning.” 

DIscussION. 


Mr. OLvER, at the President’s request, opened the dis- 
cussion. He was very glad to hear what Professor 
Stockman had to say abcut black leg, and also to learn 
that he had added something to what was already known 
on the subject. Still, as that gentleman had not com- 
pleted his investigations, the results, so far, were prac- 
tically what they were, except that Professor Stockman 
found that setoning was, so far as he had gone, of little 
value. Professor Stockman admitted that the exper- 
lence of practitioners pointed out that setoning was of 
some value, and he (Mr. Olver) was bound to say that 
that was distinctly his opinion. He had had hundreds 
ofanimals done. It might be accidental, but he had 
found that after setoning, the disease was stopped. He 
was only covering old ground when he said that the 
Midland Association at one time carried out certain in- 
vestigations, and they were carried out by him (Mr. 
Olver). He had some districts very badly infected by 
blackleg. On one particular farm it was a common 
‘xperience for a tenant, who reared from 50 to 60 
‘mimals per anunm, to lose 10 or 120f them. The 
tenant was distinctly a non-believer in setoning, and at 
last he asked his (Mr. Olver’s) opinion, and when he told 

im he believed in it, the tenant agreed to have some 


calves, and he lost only two that were setoned, as against 
seven or eight that were non-setoned. That was an in- 
stance out of a good many which he could quote. The 
result of the Midland Association’s experiment was 
something certainly unknown to him before, and that 
was that sheep were liable to blackleg. Some time after- 
wards, he was called in to see an animal that was 
attacked. He took the muscle juice, and injected into 
the other calves, but it did not kill any of them. On 
another occasion, a calf on the same premises was 
attacked, and the owner having become very enthusiastic 
in the matter allowed anything to be done. He (Mr. 
Olver) did the same thing again, and he had done it 
since, but failed to kill any. He was not going to say in 
what way setoning did have any effect, but his exper- 
ience pointed out that it had a certain protective ann, 
and unless the contrary was very distinctly shown by 
experiments he should adhere to that opinion. He did 
not advocate it because he got so much per head for 
setoning, as after all that was a very small matter, but 
because he had great faith in it. He looked forward 
with a great deal of interest to the completion of the 
paper by Professor Stockman, because it was a very im- 
portant matter to farmers in many districts. He hoped 
that Professor Stockman was so far encouraged by the 
results of his experiments to proceed still further. 

The Hon. Sec. said that for the purposes of reference 
he had taken the trouble to copy some notes which were 
published at the time respecting the investigations made 
by the Midland Association. They were as follows :— 
“On March 2nd, 1891, four calves and two sheep were 
inoculated with Lyon’s vaccine, and two calves and two 
sheep with Kitt’s vaccine, three calves were setoned, two 
calves and two sheep kept as control animals. On 
March 17th, 1891, the whole of these animals were ino- 
culated with virulent muscle powder of blackleg. On 
the 9th ult. the six sheep—z.e., both the inoculated and 
the control animals died of blackleg. None of the calves 
exhibited any material alteration from the normal, 
neither the appetite, pulse, respiration, or temperature 
being interfered with. Locally all the calves had a well 
marked swelling round the seat of inoculation. The dose 
employed in each case was quite sufficient according to 
continental authorities to killany two calves. The same 
dose was used for the calves as sheep. On August 26th, 
1891, one calf setoned a fortnight previously, one control 
calf, one guinea-pig, and one of the calves inoculated on 
the 17th March were inoculated with half an ounce of 
the expressed muscle juice from the affected muscle of a 
calf which died from blackleg on the previous day. The 
guinea-pig died 24 hours after inoculation, but none of 
the calves showed any disturbance. On September 20th, 
1891, one setoned calf inoculated on 26th August and 
one control calf were inoculated with one ounce of ex- 
pressed muscle juice from the affected muscle of a calf 
newly dead from blackleg on the farm on which these 
experiments were conducted. Neither of the calves were 
affected by the inoculation. The results of these experi- 
ments were very staggering, for while the sheep and 
guinea-pigs readily succumbed to inoculation with viru- 
lent material, the calves on the other hand, whether ino- 
culated, setoned, or control animals withstanding its 
influence. This would appear that sheep are more sus- 
ceptible to blackleg than calves if the virus be directly 
introduced to the system. It would also seem that the 
risk of contagion from blackleg, so far as calves are con- 
cerned, cannot be very great. Finally the above experi- 
ments show that the prevention of blackleg by protec- 
tive inoculation is still as far as this country is concerned 
not established. 

Mr. Matcorm said that as a member of the committee 
which carried out the investigations on behalf of the 
Midland Association, he had been very interested in that 





‘toned as an experiment. The result was that for three 
years in succession they setoned thirty out of sixty 


afternoon’s lecture. Professor Stockman’s conclusions 


in certain directions bore out what they had previously 
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ascertained, namely, that the vaccines formerly used 
were unreliable and not fit for general practice, and that 
sheep were more susceptible than cattle. Professor 
Seaton, however, went a little further than that, and 
said that his experiments proved that setoning was not 
only unprotective, but absolutely detrimental. Accord- 
ing to that, they were incurring a serious responsibility 
when they setoned. The proposition made by Professor 
Stockman was a difficult one to accept, and he (the 
speaker) was anxious to learn whether the Professor’s 
further investigations would lead him to the same con- 
clusions. He remembered at a meeting of the National 
Association, some time after the Midland Association’s 
experiments, that they were rather adversely criticised 
as being unconclusive and inexplicable. From what 
they heard Prof. Stockman say they were not so inexpli- 
cable, as that they were difficult to understand. They 
admitted of explanation, and he should now give as 
reasons, first, the greater susceptibility of sheep than 
cattle, and second that the protective vaccine which they 
used was not very virulent. Another reason might be 
that cattle themselves, as shown by Professor Stockman, 
were not always susceptible. The matter was one which 
ought to be very clearly demonstrated before practi- 
tioners could be expected to form a unanimous and deci- 
ded conviction. With Mr. Olver, he could only say how 
much indebted he was to the Professor for coming to 
sirmingham to give them that interesting lecture and 
he also looked forward to hearing the concluding portion 
of it as soon as it was completed. ; 
Prof. PENBERTHY said he would begin by expressing 
his pleasure at hearing Prof. Stockman read _ his inter- 
esting paper. It was pretty well known to every mem- 
ber of the Midland Association that he (Professor Pen- 
berthy) had taken some interest in the matter, but he 
was sorry to say he had not helped the matter forward. 
Though he looked forward with great hope and ex»ecta- 
tion to the completion of Professor Stockman’s investi- 
gations, his Own personal experience told him that it 
was extremely unsafe to make deductions very early 
from a few experiments. He had told his little stories 
so frequently about black quarter, that as he had _no- 
thing new to tell he must ask to be excused from taking 
much part in the discussion, especially as at that moment 
he was feeling far from well. In 1886 he carried out a 
series of tests of the different vaccines—Kitt was not in 
the market then. There was one thing undeniable, 
namely, that perfect immunity could be given, and that 
was the basis for work. In relation to setoning it was a 
well-known fact in black-quarter districts farmers 
knocked off seven per cent. for black-quarter, and it came 
sometimes to as much as eighteen per cent. He was 
quite cognizant of the fact that his own remarks had not 
had much tendency to clear the matter up, and he must 
look to others to undertake that important task. He 
most sincerely hoped that Professor Stockman would be 
thoroughly successful in his investigations. He (the 
speaker) once lived in the hope of accomplishing it him- 
self, and he was extremely gratified at the prospect, but 
now he had not sufficient time at his disposal. He was 
very glad of one thing, namely that Prof. Stockmar was 
experimenting upon animals with which the general 
practitioner had to concern himself, instead of rabbits 
mice, or guinea pigs. Some of the mistakes which had 
been made were because of the different degrees of sus- 
ceptibility between various animals. If Professor 
Stockman can get animals at his disposal such as the 
practitioners would have to work on rte the de- 
we which he made would be of inestimable 
value. 
_, Mr, TriGGER, being next invited to speak, said that as 
the views of the scientist and of the general practitioner 
had both been interpreted by previous speakers, there 
was very little left for him to say. It was a generally 


accepted fact that young animals once pregnant were 
immune from black quarter, but one occasionally came 
across cases in milking cows. He remembered Professor 
Simonds once telling them that bull calves were 
largely immune. Those were points over which the 
general practitioner often pondered. He was bound to 
say that if they were to condemn setoning, they must 
shut their eyes to the very palpable results. Farmers 
rightly or wrongly (and he himself was not prepared to 
say wrongly) had great faith in setoning, and until they 
were shown some better method he was afraid they must 
at present decline to drop the seton. Like Mr. Olver, it 
was not because of the amount which setoning brought 
in, as the remuneration for setoning cattle was so small 
as not to be worth one moment’s consideration. In con 
clusion, he added his word of welcome to Professor 
Stockman, and he hoped that would not be his last visit 
to the Midlands. 

The PrestpENT : I wish to thank Professor Stockman 
very much for coming amongst us, and I regret that 
time will not allow us to have this subject discussed 
further to-day. Like the previous speakers, [ hope his 
researches will be successful, and that then he will come 
again into the Midlands and conclude his lecture. I will 
now thank Professor Stockman to reply to the discus- 
sion in as few words as possible, as we are already past 
our time. 

Professor STOCKMAN, in complying, said reference had 
been made to the fees which setoning brought in. It was 
a matter which he should never have introduced himself, 
because, he believed the profession was above such un- 
fair conduct. Mr. Olver and Mr. Trigger said they were 
in favour of setoning, but they did not explain why. 
They were like a good many others, and said that the 
disease was stopped if the seton was resorted to. It did 
not necessarily follow that if the disease disappeared 
after setoning that the seton was the cause of thes, for 
everyone knew how black quarter might disappear for a 
year or more and then return. He thought there was 
here a confusion of post hoc with propter hoc. The only 
thing was to seton some animals and then put them to 
the test. Before anyone was asked to put any faith in 
the inoculation methods it was shown in the cmt 
that they did protect against the disease, but the ques- 
tion really was, could they be used in general practice. 
The evidence was in favour of a negative reply. It had 
been said that his experiments were few, which he was 
bound to admit was the case ; but as the result of them, 
he was inclined to think that setoning was not preven- 
tive. He would go further, and say that he had abso- 
lutely no faith in it whatever. The animals he had ex- 
perimented upon upon cost him £1 a-piece, which be- 
came expensive when one had to operate upon many at 
one’s own expense. However, he did not mind a reason- 
able outlay, if he could discover a better method of 
treatment. Like many others he had ‘seen animals 
dead of black quarter with the seton still in, which’ was 
further evidence in support of his opinion that the 
method was of no value. Of course the man working in 
the laboratory was not qualified to speak alone, but 
working in conjunction with men in general practice, 
some satisfactory results might be. achieved. He was 
glad to learn that Professor Penberthy had taken a deep 
interest in the subject, and he hoped at some future time 
to correspond with him. He thanked the meeting for 
their patient hearing and said he should be very please 
to come into the Midlands again as soon as he had any- 
thing further to communicate on the subject. (App.) 


Mr. OLVER moved a vote of thanks to Professor 
Stockman for his very interesting essay. 

Mr. Matcotm seconded the motion, which was very 
heartily carried and duly acknowledged by the essayist. 
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A similar compliment was paid to the President for 
his services in the chair, proposed by Mr. Stanley and 
seconded by Mr. Parker. 

Derby was chosen as the town in which to hold the 
next meeting, and before separating, the members, as 


usual had tea together. 
H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 








LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





A meeting was held at the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, on 
Thursday, September 16th, when the President, F. W. 
Wragg, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., London, occupied the chair. 
There were also present : Captain Russell, Grantham ; 
Messrs. F. H. Reeks, Spalding; T. Smith, Market Rasen; 
R. W. Clarke, Horncastle ; W. G. B. Dickinson, Boston ; 
H. Howse, Lincoln ; J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro’; C. E. 
Norgate, Retford; C. Hartley, Lincoln; E C. Russell 
(hon. sec.), Grantham, members ; W. E. Russell, A.V.D., 
and A. W. Mason, Leeds, visitors. 

The minutes were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY announced the receipts of letters 
of apology for non-attendance from Professors Penber- 
thy, and Williams, Messrs. Weston, Gooch, Mackinder, 
Freer, Rudkin, Kidd, Allott, Eve, Hunting, J. Smith, 
Turner and Hardy. 

Messrs. F. Forshaw (Spalding), and H. C. Reeks, 
(Spalding) were elected new members of the Association. 

he CHAIRMAN observed that they were very pleased 
to have new members because it looked as if the Associa- 
tion were flourishing. 


THE PrRoposED BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


The discussion on the proposed Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Society was then resumed. 

The CHAIRMAN said the matter was partially dis- 
cussed at the last meeting, and he did not think it would 
be amiss to have the Secretary read that part of the 
minutes. The reference in the minute book to this matter 
was accordingly read. 

Capt. RussELL said he believed he proposed that this 
matter should be held over to this meeting, and there- 
lore it was perhaps his plac? to open any discussion 
upon it. He had made it his business during the past 
month to obtain from Manchester letters referring 
to the National Manchester Society, and also from 
London through Mr. Mahon the ideas of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Society. He might premise 
by saying that the Manchester was, and always 


Society, would it not be possible to embrace them all in 
the one scheme? Some arrangement, of course, would 
have to be come to, which could be discussed hereafter 
as regarded taking over the funds of the National Society 
at Manchester. They certainly required two hands in 
the pudding instead of one, but he was fully convinced 
himself that it was hardly necessary to form another 
society when they had already one in existence. He had 
never been able to understand why the National Society 
did not push this matter more than they had _ heretofore. 
It was by attending a meeting similar to that at Lin- 
coln some 20 years ago that he found such a society in 
existence in connection with the profession, and he found 
the subscription for those who kept a forge was one 
guinea ua year, and for those who had no forge half-a- 

guinea a year; therefore the subscription was within 
reach of almost all of them. He might state they carried 
out their duties to the best of their ability, and had given 
relief tu veterinary surgeons who had been pressed by 
clients through accidents which had occurred, or matters 

of that kind. Having done that good why should they 
be placed in the dark and another society formed to 

override them ? 

Mr. Howse : I don’t think there is any benefit at all 
in having another society. 

Mr. Mason said that he being a member of the Coun- 
cil of the National Mutual Defence Society, perhaps a 
few remarks from him would not at that moment be inad- 
visable. He thought seriously that that Society and other 
societies should take notice of the idea that the Council 
wished to carry at the next annual meeting of the 
National Society. They had, as they had heard in Mr. 
Locke’s letter, relieved cases of wives or families, or even 
relations of veterinary surgeons who had not been mem- 
bers of the Association. Mr. Mason said it was thought 
advisable, through certain agitations that had taken 
place in the last few years, if they did not perhaps carry 
their benefits further, they ought to have a rule to enable 
them to make use of their funds to assist the relatives of 
members of the profession, whether they were members or 
not of the Association. There was no doubt that would 





_be carried. They might remember that some few years 


ago there was an agitation similar to this in Yorkshire. 
In Yorkshire they thought they would like to have a 
benevolent society of their own, and they agitated on the 
same lines of Prof. Macqueen’s amendment to this Asso- 
ciation. Well, they at that time reduced the fees very 
considerably, and then they thought of entrance fees. 
They thought the profession would be amply satisfied. 
As Capt. Russell said a guinea for a man who kept a 
forge, and half a guinea for a man who had no forge was 
not a great expenditure of money for the help he or his 
family might receive should unfortunate circumstances 





had been, a national society, and that various new 
rules had been brought in and were propused to! 
be brought in which would carry out the exact ideas | 
which were suggested by the Central Society. There- 
fore, perhaps it would be better if arrangements could 


arise. He thought, speaking personally and not as a 
member of Council of the National Mutual Defence 
Society, it would be a most serious thing if they should 
have any opposition to the scheme, especially of this 
character. He hoped the societies, and that one par- 





made to provide for the strengthening of the present 
society and make it probably more of a national society, 
than that they should have a society formed and oppose | 
itin any way or shape whatever. Mr. Locke, who was | 
secretary of what was called the Manchester Society but 


ticularly to which he was speaking, should think most 
seriously before they divided. He saw no reason what- 
ever why this scheme of Prof. Macqueen’s could not be 
carried out amicably and let them have a universal and 
national mutual defence. He could also bear out Capt. 


teally was the National Benevolent and Mutual Defence | Russell’s other statement, for he was some little time 
Society, assured him that they had relieved many | himseif a member of the profession before he knew there 


widows and children of members who were not sub- | was such a society in existence. 


He thought as a mem- 





«ribers, and if they were prepared to continue to do the | ber of Council they might take it they had advertised 
ume thing it must stand to common sense, if they could | in their journals, balance sheets and meetings, and many 
get together and arrange matters in an amicable manner, | other ways that cropped up during the year, and every 
take it that they would require a quid pro quo, be- member must now know that there was such a society 
tause they appeared to have considerable funds in hand. | with such legitimate objects, and not only that, but with 
etters the such a magnificent balance sheet. : 
Considering these two schemes, would it not be better,! The CHarrman said he thought the rule was not in 


f there was anything at all in Professor Macqueen’s force now that the man who had a forge should pay a 
theme, to amalgamate local societies with the National guinee. 
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Captain RussE.t: I pay half-a-guinea and [ have no 
forge. 

The CuarrMaNn : I only pay half-a-guinea. 

Mr. Mason: I think that includes everybody forge or 
no forge. 

The CHatrmMan: What was the old charge—five 
guineas a year ? ; 

Mr. Mason : Wereduced it down to a guinea entrance 
and half a guinea a year. 

The CHAIRMAN: [have been a subscriber for 30 years 
and I think Iam a member of Council, but J am sorry 
to say that the meetings taking place in Manchester, 


which is a good way from London, I don’t think I have | 


attended a meeting. 

Mr. Mason said the reason it had been termed the 
Manchester Society was that they had not been able to 
get men from a distance to attend ; and, he didn’t say it 
conceitedly, they had picked men who would work. If 
they looked on the Council they would find London men, 
Manchester men, Leeds men, and from different counties, 
but they found when there was any work to do they 
could’nt do it. It was an absolute fact that some gen- 
tlemen came from a considerable distance and paid their 
railway fares to look after the difficulties of their fellow 
practitioners, and the funds had consequently gone up. 
A delegate had asked for his railway fare only in one 
instance, and they thought, as members of the Council, 
that in this instance they would pay it. 
suppose anybody would ever ask again. 
If the meeting was in London he cou 
from Leeds, as they were in Manchester he was only too 

leased to go. If he were put on the Council to go to 
ondon he would only say he was pleased for the honour 
but he could not spare the time. 


Mr. Howse: It has been well tried and cncniiaiias | L 
| top of the rump. He found the temperature raised and 


successful, and cannot be beaten. 

Mr. Mason: I agree with Prof. Macqueen and also 
with the Yorkshire men. If it does not do good in one 
way, it advertises the Society. Agitation never does any 
harm if carried on on legitimate lines. 

Mr. GRESSWELL asked if they could not suggest that 
one year the meeting be held in London and another 
year in Manchester, and that it be not called the Man- 
chester Society. 

The CuarrMAN: It is not the Manchester Society, 
it is called the National Veterinary Benevolent and 
Mutual Defence Society. 

Mr. GRESSWELL thought the only thing to do was to 
put a little more life into the affuir. He had been a 
member of the profession for 29 years and he heard very 
little of that Society until this agitation commenced. [f 
the younger members of the profession as well as the 
older ones knew a little more about the Society, and that 
it was going to be a benetit to them, they would gladly 
= He thought they should form no association in 

ondon, it would not be of any benefit to divide. The 
Society had given good terms that suited the general 
wrofession, and he did not think they wanted to divide 
it in any way or shape. 

Capt. RuSssELL : W ill you propose we join the Veter- 
inary Medical Society in forming a new society, or that 
we support the National Society as it exists. 

Mr. GRESSWELL : I propose we should not assist in a 
new society but hold to the old one. We have no rules 
of the new society. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not meant to be a London 
ote, but to extend to the whole of the British Isles. 
Very little has been done in it yet. 

Mr. Howse eventually proposed: “That as the 
National Defence Association has been a successfully 
organised society on safe and liberal lines hitherto, it be 
further supported instead of a new society being created, 
at least until the new scheme is more fully known.” 

- ees seconded, and the proposition was 
carried, 





A resolution submitted by Mr. C. Hartley on the sub- 
ject of subscribing to agricultural societies, was next 
discussed, but ultimately on the suggestion of the Chair- 
man the proposer agreed to withdraw his motion. 


The CHAIRMAN then stated that he was very sorry to 
tell them that Prof. Pritchard, as they could see, was not 
there. The cause of his absence was through a letter he 
received from Sir Walter Gilbey, requesting him to go 
that day to examine some thoroughbreds and hackneys 
in Lancashire. He had written to him (the chairman) 
and hoped to be able to arrange to get there, but he sup- 
posed it was rather difficult to get across country and 
therefore the Professor did not appear. He hoped they 
would accept his apology for his absence. | However, he 
could promise that they would not let him off ; they 
would nail him for the next meeting—that was the best 
punishment he could inflict upon him. As Prof. Pritchard 
was not there, if no other gentleman started a subject for 
discussion, he supposed it was the unwritten law that he 
must do it himself. 

The case he was about to relate was that of a dray 
horse that was purchased this season for a brewery and 
a very good horse he was—a very nice gelding indeed, 
and he cost about £90. He came in and went to work 
for a few days and then he had the usual attack of in- 
fluenza. For that he had high temperature for a few 


He did not | days and seemed to get pretty well over it, in fact he 
(Laughter.) | had quite recovered, was getting quite fresh, and being 
ld not get down | exercised with the idea of being again put to work. But 
| one morning his (the Chairman’s) attention was called to 


him and he saw the horse-keeper who thought he had 


| been hurt in the box. When he (the chairman) went 
| down both the horse’s hind extremities, in fact, hind 


quarters were very much swollen, indeed right up to the 


pulse also. He thoroughly examined the animal, and 
it struck him it was most likely a case of purpura. The 
| swelling he must say was not diagnostic of purpura be- 
| cause it was a swelling of the whole quarter, and not that 
| difference alone, for he did not see the round lumps ; 
they had with cases of purpura. However, as he could 
not make up his mind to anything else he began to treat 
im for purpura, and the next day there was one spot on 
| the nostril, which encouraged him to go on with the 
| treatment. It went on and swellings came in other parts 
‘of the body and bloody exudations from the skin. The 
|sheath was very much swollen. This continued and 
| ran on for some three or four weeks. In this case (as if 
the animal had not been troubled enough with purpura) 
| he fell with laminitis. The purpura symptoms to a great 
| extent — | and then he had a bad attack of 
laminitis. When the symptoms of laminitis abated 
then the symptoms of purpura returned, and thus he 
went on first one and then the other for some time ; in 
| fact it was a case that pretty nearly broke one’s heart to 
_treat. They no sooner thought he was going on all right 
| than the othe: symptoms came on. He (the chairman) 
should just like to say a few words about purpura. First 
about its pathology. He must confess he understood 
nothing about the pathology of purpura. From all he 
had heard it wasa disease that was very little understvod. 
Then there was another thing which often struck him 
abvut purpura and that was the question whether it wa 
infectious or not. He dare say gentlemen in the room 
would be rather surprised at his having any doubt 
Everybody that he had spoken to agreed that it was no 
infectious, and he, himself, was not going so far as to sa 
it was, but it was a very extraordinary circumstance 
where he had an attack of influenza in the stable and 
one case of purpura. Of course he need not describe th 
symptoms because they were all well known to them, Du 
in town they got perhaps worse cases than in the country 
and he had seen many cases where the eyelids had bee 
closed and the membrane had been pushed out betwee 
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the lids, and blood in conjunction with tears flowing 
down the cheeks. He had seen many cases of heaving 
in purpura, and when they began to heave he did not 
mind because he found they generally got well. One 
characteristic of purpura which rather puzzled him was, 
the swellings which occurred, sometimes in one part 
of the body and sometimes in another. The head for 
instance would be swollen very much for a few days, 


then it would go out of the head into other parts | 


of the body, 
Then they got a very*bad case of the head very much 


swollen, and they quite wake up their minds that the | 


animal would 
to breathe. 
to perform tracheotomy. He noticed that if they once 

performed tracheotomy ina case of purpura the animal | 
generally died. The Chairman proceeded to describe his | 
treatment of horse’s in cases of purpura, and then went | 
on to deal with the pathology of laminitis. He did not | 
think they wanted him to tell them much about it be- | 
cause it was very well understood. There were some | 


suttocate because he was not able 





that it generally came from those stables perhaps want- 
ing in sanitary arrangements. At the same time he 
assured Mr. Dickinson he cast no reflection on his stable 
or stable management. He was just speaking of his 
own experience. The speaker then dilated upon his 
own method of treatment in cases of purpura and of 
laminitis. 

Mr. GRESSWELL joined in the discussion, and ®Mr. 
Howse having seconded the vote of thanks to the Chair- 


the legs and bottom of the belly. | man, who responded, the meeting terminated. 


The members present afterwards dined together. The 


usual loyal, patriotic, and professional toasts being duly 
} honoured. 
He (the Chairman) had several times had , | 





E. C. Russeiy, Hon. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The undermentioned veterinary officers embarked in 


oe ‘ one 1 66, oi e s 
cases of laminitis where they only got congestion, and it | 5-5. “Caledonian ” on 1st October, for a tour of service 


passed after afew days. They got acute pain, and he 
often thought this was not right because after a time 
soles were very likely to descend, and he had rather 
altered his opinion of late years as to whether that could 
be merely congestion. He fancied it must be almost in- 
flammation ; he did not see how they could have the 


in India: Vet.-Major G. D. Whitfield, Vet.-Captain J. B. 
Savage, R. W. Burke, E. R. C. Butler, and Vet.-Lieut. 
A. C. Newsom. 


The following transfer of veterinary officers have taken 


place: Vet.-Major J. K. Grainger, from Weedon to New- 
castle. 


Vet.-Major W. A. Crow, Chatham to Exeter. 


soles down unless they had inflammation. 
man here again referred to his methods of treatment. 


In conclusion, he said after a time after laminitis the 


sole descended. He had seen it ina month and it some- 
times went on for many months. He had come to the 
conclusion that it might be a year or more, because 
they often found that in a horse, which when they 
bought it appeared to have good feet, would have 
the soles descend when it was working, and never hardly 
golame. He put that down to an attack of laminitis 
revious to purchase. They had had a horse in work 
or three or four years, and the soles not descend. He 
thought this was a subject which would afford a little 
discussion, and he should be pleased to hear gentlemen’s 
opinions on these two diseases. 

Mr. DickInson said that with regard to purpura and 
the contagious nature of it, he was quite convinced it 
was infectious. He had on one occasion a bay mare from 
Mr. Elsey sent to him to wait six or seven weeks at his 
place. It came from Horncastle Fair with the usual 
dirty nose, and in the couse of a day or two developed 
purpura. At the same time he had two five-year-olds 
in his own stable, and a cob eight years old and they all 
three caught it. They all recovered, but the eight-year 
old had it worse than anyof them. All commenced with 
adirty nose, and the infection was brought, no doubt 
fom Horncastle Fair. The mare was placed in a loose 
box, and the horses in his own stable were 25 ft. away. 
With regard to laminitis he had a horse that had laminitis 
three years with dropped soles. He had Jaminitis this 
year in February, but got apparently right and went to 
work. He wore two broad bar shoes now with dropped 
sles, and was going sound on them. He believed that 
orse would get perfectly sound. 

Mr. HartTLey thought they would be very remiss if 
they did not offer to the President their best thanks 
br stepping into the breach and giving them a practical 
‘ud instructive paper at a moment’s notice. He regret- 
td very much that Professor Pritchard was not there, 
«she was sure they should have learned something that 
‘ould have been useful to them in their every day life. 

ith regard to purpura he might say he had never per- 
‘nally had any reason to look upon it as a contagious 
"infectious ailment. He had always thought there was 
tecommon cause operating to produce it. He had 


The Chair- 


Vet.-Major D. C. Pallin, from Canterbury to Chatham. 

Vet.-Captain R. W. Raymond on return from special 
duty in South Africa, to 8th Hussars, Cahir. 

Vet.-Captain J. Cooper on return to duty from sick 
sick leave of absence, to 6th Dragoons, Dundalk. 

Vet.-Lient. W. A. Pallin from 8th Hussars, Cahir, to 
Newbridge. 

Vet.-Lieuts. H. M. Lenox-Conyngham, W. A. Pallin, 
and P. J. Harris, have been placed under orders for 
early embarkation for India. 

Vet.-Major Wilson was erroneously shewn as serving 
in the Frontier War instead of Vet.-Lieut. F. W. Wilson. 

Vet.- Lieut. E. W. Larnder has been presented with 
a Testimonial in Vellum by the Royal Humane Society 
“for jumping overboard from 8.8. “ Dilwara” and assist- 
ing in saving a fireman (belonging to §8.S. “ European”) 
from drowning at Cape Town.” 

Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel H. Thompson, Army Veterinary 
Department, is granted temporary rank of Vet.-Colonel 
whilst Principal Veterinary Officer in India (June 1) 





Extract from London Gazette, of 28th Sept., 1897. 
Vet.-Major J. W. Evans is placed on half pay on 
account of ill-health. Dated 29th Sept., 1897. 
Vet.-Major J. W. Evans, half pay, retires on retired 
pay. Dated 29th Sept., 1897. 
Digby Bolton, Gent., to be Vet.-Lieutenant in suc- 
cession to Vet.-Major J. W. Evans. Dated 29th Sept., 
1897, 

Simla, Sept. 22. 
Veterinary-Captain Mann was wounded in an attack 
at Nawagai on the night of September 19th. 








Personal. 


ACCIDENT. 
Mr. Sydney Sturgess and Mr. Gascoyne, veterinary 
surgeons, of Ashby, cn Monday afternoon, Sept. 20th, 
had a narrow escape from serious injuries. They vere 
driving in Market Street, en route for Appleby, when a 
young horse attached to a dray standing in the street, 
seeing Mr. Sturgess’s animal passing, plunged, and en- 
deavoured to bite it. The latter holted down the street, 





tnerally found it the sequel toa debilitating disease, and 


and eventually pitched out the occupants, overturning 
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the vehicle, released itself from the harness, and galloped 
away, but was caught uninjured. Mr. Gascoyne was un- 
hurt, but Mr. Sturgess sustained injury to one of his 
legs and a shaking. He was, however, able to walk 
home.— Leicester Post. 





An Anti-Aleoholiec Serum. — 


Dr: McWalter, M. Denaeyer, and other scientific gen- 
tlemen who have been enlightening us this summer in 
regard to organotheraphy, are hundreds of miles behind 
a San Francisco investigator, who has just made an 
important discovery in serum-treatment which puts 
everything else in the same line into the shade. He takes 
a horse, and injects alcohol into its veins. Then draws 
off the blood into a sterilised vessel, where it is mixed 
with chloral hydrate to promote clotting. After settling 
twenty-four hours it is subjected to a freezing process, 
and then shaken for half an hour and decanted. The 
result is a slightly sticky, straw-coloured fluid, to 
which the appropriate name “equisine” has been ap- 
on What vaccine has been to smallpox, equisine will 
pe to hereditary or acquired alcoholism. Equisine is 
prepared in small plates, made by saturating paper with 
the fluid, and then baking them in a hot-air chamber. 
The skin of the arm or leg of the patient is scarified, 
and a plate applied moistened with water. Twelve hours 
later the plate is again moistened and applied and worn 
for fivedays ; then a new one is put on, and the treat- 
ment continued for eight or nine weeks, according to the 
bibulosity of the individual. We await authentic re- 
cords of cure, in the belief that this is not another way 
of getting rid of American horses, which are literally a 
drug in the market.—Chemist & Druggist. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOOSE CARTILAGE IN STIFLE JOINT. 
Sir, 

It has been said that “a judicious prejudice and a 
wise scepticism are the sinews of our knowledge.” 

Such appears to be verified in the discussion on the 
above subject, and I quite agree with “ Enquirer” when 
he takes exception to the meagre manner in which so 
formidable an operation as opening into the stifle joint 
is described by Mr. Miller. 

According to Mr. Miller’s letter of September 11th, 
anyone who desires further descriptive information on 
the operation, must submit to be placed among a minority, 
of what is termed “ veterinary intelligence.” 

I plead guilty to belong to this minority, and while not 
doubting for a moment the veracity of Mr. Miller’s state- 
ments 7e the case in point, I must express the opinion 
that unless an error occurred somewhere, his operation 
has been an unique one, and one that deserves a fair and 
full discussion from practitioners. But operations of 
this nature when described for the first time in a pro- 
fessional journal, should be treated of in full detail, so 
that they may prove of value from a_practical point 
of view, and afford room for discussion. We are all aware 
of the serious and frequently fatal nature of accidental 
wounds of the stifle joint, and we are also aware that 
until recent years in human surgery, interference with a 
joint gave unfavourable results. 

But here we have a case in which it was impossible to 
retain surgical dressings or to limit movement, and after 
the flow of synovia which followed the operation there 
was no leakage from the wound, the most wonderful 
thing being that in two weeks the animal went sound. 
We are led to enquire if the joint itself was opened at 
all ; of course we do this in the absence of the details of 
the operation. 





If Mr. Miller tells us that he cut through certain 
structures and exposed certain parts, and that favourable 
results followed such a course of events must have oc- 
curred, although they may seem improbable to many of 
us, but then 


“Experience is fallacious and judgment difficult.” 
( Hippocrates. ) 


Mr. Miller also informs us that he has frequently 
opened into a joint with successful results. It is not 
unreasonable to enquire, what the operations were that 
required this surgical interference. But this is a _pro- 
gressive age, and we must not be surprised at hearing of 
remarkable results in veterinary surgery, such also occur 
in many other callings.—Yours, etc., 

E. Waits Hoare. 

Cork, Sept. 20th. 


Sir, 

Herewith I forward you further particulars anent my 
operation for the above. The so-called loose “ cartilage” 
in stifle joint was situated within the capsule of the 
femoro-patillar articulation. Operation was conducted 
on the usual surgical method of first cleansing the part to 
be operated on. The “cartilage” was reduced to the 
utmost lateral infero-internal aspect of the above articu- 
lation. ‘The skin drawn upwards, an incision made, with 
a scalpel midway between the internal saphena vein and 
lowest point of internal tuberosity of femoro-tibial 
articulation. The incision was carried right down 
through the fibrous facia of the facia lata, the aponeuro- 
sis of the adductor muscles of the leg, and lastly through 
the femoro-patillar capsule on to the “cartilage.” The 
wound made measured one and three-quarter inches 
across skin surface. The “excision of cartilage” was 
now facilitated by extending the opening through apon- 
eurosis and capsule with a probe pointed bistoury. Re- 
ducing cartilage still further by catching up same with a 
pair of toothed forceps. Thus finally withdrawing car- 
tilage with such, and pressure exercised over surface. 
The wound was carefully cleansed with perchloride solu- 
tion, and sutured including the skin, and aponeurosis 
together. 

This completed the operation. Wotind healed up by 
first intention. Without entering here into a discussion 
on blistering, my further treatment with blister was to 
keep the parts at rest by the amount of swelling set up, 
and induce an increased reparative process of the injured 

arts. The aloetic purge given to lessen fever, lessen 

lood pressure, increase fibrin, carry off noxious material 
from the blood, and thus rendering the blood in a more 
tit condition and condusive to the reparative process of 
wound. Low diet was also carried out such as bran 
mashes, with a view to maintaining the above conditions. 

I am of opinion the above theories bear a good deal of 
weight in the treatment of injuries. 

I consider the name “cartilage,” as applied to the 
above, to be a misnomer. For the substance excised 1s 
neither more or less than bone with an abnormal excess 
of organic constituents. 

In closing I may state the horse, which is of the 
Clydesdale breed, may be viewed any day at his work in 
Tollcross.—I am, yours faithfully, 

J. DUNCAN MILLER. 
( These letters were crowded out last week.) 
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We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, 4? 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 








